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MATTER AND GOD 


HE materialistic thinker stresses matter at the expense of God. 

The idealist stresses God at the expense of matter. Why not 

stress both on an equally ontological basis? This might be done 
within a dimensional system. 

Dimensionality is not an entirely new principle. Many allusions 
to it and several applications of it are to be found. Ethics is 
credited, for instance, with an ‘‘intelligible space’’ in which the 
different dimensions where special values lie ‘‘ penetrate one another, 
cross and constitute a dimensional system.’’* And there are those 
who sense that the difference between a ‘‘harmony’’ and a ‘‘soul”’ 
in the Phaedo is that between a mere ‘‘resultant’’ and a new dimen- 
sion. The following discussion occurs accordingly in no unprece- 
dented setting. 

First it is necessary to ask what this principle involves. The 
tendency in recent times has been to discard all static entities and 
resolve everything into flux. The periodic system of the elements, 
once consisting of eighty or ninety irreducible lumps of matter, is 
now transformed into a relatively fluid electronic system. Society, 
not so long since consisting of classes and castes, is now recognized 
as changing throughout its mass as historical processes take place 
—Caesar dead and turned to clay may perform a very modest func- 
tion. All the gods and sacred institutions that seemed to partake 
of eternity show signs of passing like dissolving dreams. 

But is fluidity the last word? What does fluidity itself im- 
ply? There could be no change either quantitative or qualitative 
unless there were something from which or through which the 
change took place—there must be some point or system of reference. 
Furthermore, as already implied, there must be some sort of transi- 
tion. Finally, the two elements of the fluidity, the frame of refer- 
ence and the change, taken together as such form an event or oc- 
currence. The state of affairs which seems so undependable at first 
turns out thus to have a structure—identity and difference (change) 
and the integration of the two. 

In this structure, identity is a first dimension. It can have all 


1 Nicolai Hartmann, Ethics, English translation, Vol. II, p. 78. 
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kinds of variation so long as it does not vary in the specific direc- 
tion of the change in question. Difference is a second dimension. 
It can vary in multiple directions provided it does not coincide 
with the system of reference which constitutes the identity. The 
new entity formed by the combination of identity and difference 
(or system of reference and change) is a third dimension—in its 
unique qualitative character it has its place in a new direction of 
possible variation. The structure of fluidity has accordingly proved 
to be three-dimensional. 

Since it is generally admitted today that all things are in some 
degree fluid the principle of dimensionality preémpts the universe. 

The more-or-less of organic character in the life sciences does 
not coincide with the causal sequences in the physical sciences but 
runs crosswise to them. That is to say, the life sciences are guaran- 
teed in their unique quality by the fact that their sequences are not 
entirely projectable upon the latter. Likewise the social sciences 
are protected in their distinctive character by the fact that their 
processes can not be reduced without remainder to terms of the 
extensions of the life sciences and of the physical sciences. The 
arts, similarly, have their peculiar quality assured by the cireum- 
stance that their techniques and esthetic standards can not be ab- 
stractly interpreted as either science or common sense. And—most 
difficult of all—in the epistemological relation the object can be 
taken as a first dimension, the mediating factors as a second di- © 
mension, and consciousness as a third. But these instances are 
only intimations of what can be done with experience in general. 

Objection may be raised that what has been said involves only 
certain abstract oppositions. Can such a scheme take into account 
all the degrees of variation and all the qualitative characters that 
make up the universe? 

The answer to this objection requires a further analysis of the 
dimensional principle. Between the non-participating or non-pro- 
jectable extensions and intensities there lie quadrantal areas in 
which occur extensions and intensities that are compositions of the 
more fundamental dimensions. After the manner of the composi- 
tion of forces in physics, mixed qualities may lie between the lines 
of variation of qualities that are fundamentally different. Thus, 
gray may lie between white and black, certain intermediate tastes 
between sweet and bitter, many compromises between the beautiful 
and the ugly, innumerable mixtures of pleasure and pain between 
‘‘evil fortune’’ and ‘‘good fortune.’’ In fact it is in these areas 
of mingled qualities that all the actual things in the world exist. 
True opposites are only ideal limits of rotation. 

It is here that the dimensional analysis shows itself as more 
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adequate than the dialectical treatment. The latter deals in com- 
plete oppositions: thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Such a prin- 
ciple provides, accordingly, only three skeletal extensions orthog- 
onal to each other, whereas the dimensional analysis provides 
intervening quadrantal areas wherein, as shown before, actual 
things that are distinct but not opposite can lie. This may provide 
a basis for the objection that Croce makes to Hegel,” that he deals 
too much in oppositions and not enough in degrees and distinct 
things. 

A further feature has to be taken up in this connection. The 
question has been raised whether triads can contain triads. The an- 
swer must be in the affirmative. Whole dimensional triads may be 
included at any point in any other triad. At such point a three- 
dimensional group of extensions or of intensities may lie which are 
individually and as a whole orthogonal to the dimensions of the in- 
cluding triad. Suppose, for instance, at any point in space-time 
something edible appears. Degrees of edibility have nothing to 
do with space-time position and are hence orthogonal to it. Not 
depending on these degrees but common to all of them softness may 
occur. The gamut of softness being independent of edibility 
stands right-angular to that line of variation. Further, the de- 
grees of possession of vitamins being indifferent to edibility and 
softness stands perpendicular to both and thus completes the triad. 
But this whole three-dimensional structure taken as a multiple di- 
mension, stands orthcgonal to all of the space-time dimensions. 
Again, at any point in this included triad a new three-dimensional 
triad of extensions or intensities may occur, and so on without limit. 
The universe is thus an infinite series of infinite series of dimensional 
triads. 

The picture thus far is one of endless multiplicity of discon- 
tinuous dimensions arranged in triads, of a continuous filling of 
quadrantal areas with actual or potential resultants, of an infinite 
depth of dimensional triads within dimensional triads. 

The question concerning matter and God now comes to the fore. 
In this vast system all dimensions are unique, but one multiple 
dimension has a peculiar uniqueness for our present purposes. It 
is the dimension abstract-concrete or material-spiritual. 

In the downward direction of this dimension appear greater 
and greater degrees of abstraction. Each successive abstraction in 
this movement, being the common element in the distinctions in- 
volved in the preceding, more concrete level, constitutes the rela- 
tively external unity of those distinctions. If such abstraction is 


2 Benedetto Croce, What Is Living And What Is Dead of the Philosophy 
of Hegel, pp. 82 ff. 
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animal it is the common element in rational and irrational and 
supplies the coherence of those classes. If it is living being it is 
the common element of sensible and insensible and thus their unity. 
Or in more modern terms, if it is electronic activity that is the 
underlying abstraction it is the common element in ninety-two 
chemical elements and consequently their binding substratum. And 
so the process may extend to ever greater degrees of abstraction. 
The direction concrete-to-abstract is a multiple direction containing 
an infinite number of subordinate dimensions. 

Now these degrees of increasing abstraction, though simple and 
unified so far as the distinction of more concrete levels are con- 
cerned, are differentiated in their own peculiar lines of extension. 
This means that they are simple so far as the material to which 
they are perpendicular goes but they are differentiated in the line of 
their perpendicularity. For instance, the concept ‘‘animal’’ belongs 
equally to rational and irrational, but it has its own distinctions 
regardless of those classes, as, for example, degrees of glandular 
action, rapidity of metabolism, allergy to certain foods, and the 
like. Likewise electronic activity, though indifferent to whether 
it takes place in barium or lead, has its own distinctive phenomena 
in the degrees of radio-activity and similar manifestations. The 
greater degrees of abstraction have, accordingly, unique lines of 
activity extending downward perpendicular to the distributions 
within the more concrete dimensions. Each more concrete dimen- 
sion is held together externally at least by the perpendicularity of 
the more abstract dimension. 

The question now arises whether an abstraction is ever reached 
which in its nature as such precludes further abstraction. Is an 
abstraction ever achieved, even in theory, that has no differences 
within itself that need a further abstraction or perpendicular to hold 
them together extrinsically? The answer is that experience is al- 
ways oriented by a limiting case from which all difference, even 
that of spacial position, has been removed. It is the being and 
nothing which are indistinguishable from each other. Any as- 
sumption of distinction in such a limit is a distinction without a 
difference. Thus in dimensional terms a point is arrived at in 
theory beyond which no further dimension is possible. If it be 
assumed for the purpose of argument that a further dimension can 
be deduced the assumption collapses into the last abstraction since 
there is no difference left from which to abstract it. This limiting 
abstraction is matter. 

There is a common conception of a glimmering abstraction ever 
in retreat. The matter that is here discussed is no such phantom. 
It is a determinate entity which serves permanently in its character 
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as such. It is often objected that a principle of that sort is only a 
‘‘eonecept’’ in the psychological sense and so lacks objective status. 
To this objection it can be answered that it is a constant in the flux 
of experience and in that character has all the objective reality that 
anything in the universe can have. It is a fixed star at the nadir 
of the heavens to guide the navigators of the lower hemisphere. 

It is doubtful if even Leibniz, whose monadistic system lends 
itself neatly to a dimensional interpretation, ever assigned matter 
its positive character. References to monads in which there ‘‘is 
neither extension, nor form nor divisibility,’’ to monads that are 
in ‘‘a state of stupor’’ and ‘‘wholly bare’’ do not carry thorough 
conviction. His system accordingly takes on a predominantly ideal- 
istic cast. Aristotle by his treatment of matter as potentiality 
seems better to preserve its ontological status. 

The opposite direction is the line of increase in organism or 
super-organism. The outstanding characteristic of this direction 
is the progressively more functional and internal relation of the 
parts of a whole to each other. In its highest reaches it should 
probably be better designated ‘‘social’’ and ‘‘spiritual.’’ 

Many different organisms scattered over the universe in space- 
time take their places in this qualitative series. The phylogenetic 
tree in its entirety, though not always progressive, only continues 
the progress in the direction of the more integrated types of ex- 
istence. 

From amoeba to man and from dolt to genius are but sections 
of the ascending ladder. And above the end of this scale of actual 
being rise the subsistent levels. Here come the angels and the 
archangels, the divisions of the Godhead, and God himself. 

In this progression each new degree of concreteness, being in- 
different in its line of variation to the distribution of elements at 
the next lower stage, is orthogonal to them and thus a new dimen- 
sion. We have accordingly an unlimited system of dimensions, a 
vast multiple dimension, extending in the direction of completely 
organic character. 

When the hypothetical grade of angel is reached it is probable 
that each individual is not to be conceived as occupying a position 
in space-time and is not to be tested as existing in such simple terms. 
It, similarly, has no limited place in a classificatory system and 
can not be verified as having such genera and differentiae. As St. 
Thomas would have it, difference at this level is taken from the 
grade of perfection. This means that when we arrive at the stage 
of the angelic nature all difference of position or of quality has been 
passed, that all these differences are present, and that the only 
question is how completely integrated they are. Each degree of 
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integration taken as such is a dimension and each such dimension re- 
quires another dimension to unify it with its own content. Each 
such dimension is to be regarded as a specific personality. In a 
word the judgment of existence has been superseded by that of 
value. The angels are understood by analogy rather than by in- 
duction and deduction according to the machinery of logic. Anal- 
ogy as here taken means reasoning less discursively, more intuitively 
and organically. Enumerative induction depends on ratios of 
positive and negative instances. This is, of course, not available 
in the case of the angels. Analogy depends rather on the necessi- 
ties of organic natures. It is accordingly an imaginative insight 
instead of abstract deduction or induction. It works by a certain 
characteristic of an organic whole being sensed as functionally nec- 
essary to that whole and then attributed to a similar whole in which 
it has not been observed, on the strength of that functional inevita- 
bility. 

The question now is whether the last term or God is an ever- 
retreating unknown and essentially unknowable or a determinate 
character beyond which there can be nothing. The test is whether 
this term has extension according to its definition and requires fur- 
ther dimensions right-angular to that extension to hold it together 
and give it more organic unity. In a word, is God comformable to 
the other dimensions? Karl Heim, the German theologian who has 
used dimensionality to explain the object of religious consciousness, 
employs the principle to show the reality of God but claims that 
the ens realissimum is different from an ordinary dimension.® 
What then, are its peculiar characteristics? 

As the limit of the organic it contains no remnant of particular- 
ity, or finitude that has not been assimilated into the perfect whole. 
That means that no mere extension has been left, that one part, 
through the organic nature of the whole, has the same position as 
any other part—there is no ‘‘here’’ nor ‘‘there’’ in God. This 
comes about not by annihilation of position but by organic assimi- 
lation. There is, then, no need of a further perpendicular to hold 
God together. God is a determinate character. He achieves by 
concreteness a status similar to that which matter comes into by 
abstraction. Each is the end of the line. 

Matter and God have the reality of opposing limits. They do 
not exist but are subsistent. No one has ever met them face to face 
and no one ever will. But without them the universe would collapse. 

In search of the limit of the organic men torture themselves, con- 
centrate their thoughts to attain the bliss of emancipation, whirl 
like dervishes, join Oxford movements, participate in voodoo-orgies. 


3 Karl Heim, God Transcendent, English translation, pp. 209-226. 
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Or, on the other hand, tired of the tensions of experience, they seek 
the limit of abstraction by the route of self-annihilation. In the 
intermediate area churches and temples are erected to cultivate an 
attitude toward unity with regard to both things and men. In the 
same region of experience laboratories are provided to master the 
endless content and finitude that lie in the direction of matter. 
Around the middle line extends the vast field of common sense and 
practical adjustment. 


CHARLES M. PERRY. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. 





INSIGHT AND ANALYSIS 


ROBLEMS which have their origin in the classic modern 
P philosophy stemming out of Bacon and Descartes persist in 
contemporary discussion. Not least among these is that of the 
status of logic, its definition, the nature of its rules and their ap- 
plicability to things. In its Baconian form, the essence of science 
is the empirical fact; the rational seems to be hardly more than a 
name for empirical observation. Difficulties arise, for how is 
knowledge previously derived from a study of dissimilar facts ap- 
plicable to a novel situation? Observation of the empirical in- 
stance alone will not make possible that act of separation into factors 
by which prediction and control come about. 

In its Cartesian form, on the other hand, science is identified 
with what is called ‘‘rationalism’’ and here the difficulties counter 
those found in Bacon. For empiricism logic must become non- 
existent if regarded as an arrangement of propositions separated 
from the immediately sensible. But it is hard to see what is the 
need for reference to the empirical fact at all within a rationalistic 
system, how there is possible any sort of discrimination or work 
within the context of the sensible save through that deus ex machina, 
the ‘‘preestablished harmony.’’ In occurrence the sensible object 
is grasped, thought about, and the rules of that thinking are made 
explicit and so become applicable to new sensible situations. Mod- 
ern attempts at resolution of the opposition are posed in terms of 
the dualism which the traditional formulations have brought for- 
ward. But is the theoretical opposition between empiricism and 
rationalism justified if we consider other historical criteria? 

Though the positivists have put a fresh emphasis on the prob- 
lem, in its descriptive experiential aspect, it is otherwise not new. 
How will the regulations of the mind’s working, the mastery of 
symbolic reference, be useful in dealing with nature? 
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The commentaries of Thomas Aquinas on Aristotelian writings 
contain material which suggests a possible method of approach.* 
The argument of St. Thomas centers on the saving of the reality of 
the sensible thing. The difference between the sensible and the 
intelligible is posited while continuity of the two is allowed for. 
The sensible thing is neither a mode of the imagination nor of the 
understanding and it exists in a way which is both prior to and 
apart from the acts of sensation and knowledge. The seemingly 
abstract rules of reasoning are a means by which we are brought 
into effective relation with things, either by way of techniques for 
action and making (art) or more extensive knowledge of them 
(science). 

This view seems to lead to contradiction. Knowledge desig- 
nates universality and generality (in a word, abstraction) and 
neither of these qualities may be attributed to the sensible thing the 
essence of which is to exist in a particular and concrete manner. 
While there may be a paradox there is not contradiction. The key 
to the treatment of the question lies in the notion of the active in- 
tellect (intellectus agens).2 The term ‘‘active intellect’? means 
nothing more than our ability to reflect upon sensible things, to 
look into the sensible pattern which we possess and to distinguish 
and connect parts and aspects of these patterns, so that by these 
actions, new patterns which have their basis in the former, come to 
be for us. With the active participation of intelligence, the pro- 
duction of formulae out of particular cases (induction) becomes 
possible and so too with the converse, the application of the formula 
to the particular. 

Genetically the problem has its factual and descriptive basis in 
experience. We are forced to wait upon experience before we 
can assert with meaning and conviction that fire burns, snow is 
white, birds fly, ete. No amount of experimentation within our 
heads will give these combinations, nor if they are apprehended, 
distinguish the valid from the invalid. What sometimes pass for 
thoughts are but words: that is, things in the form of symbols, as 
when we say ‘‘fire is cold,’’ ete. However, the mind at work with 
or upon symbols or at least confined to itself within and by itself 

1In Aristotelis Librum de Anima Commentarium, Turin, Marietti, 1925: 
Liber II, Lectio XII, Sect. 377, 378, 379, 380. Liber III, Lectio VIII, espe- 
cially Sect. 717; Liber III, Lectio X. In Metaphysicam Aristotelis Commen- 
taria, Turin, Marietti, 1926: Liber VII, Lectio XVII, Sect. 1658; Liber IV, 


Lectio IV, Sect. 574. v. Summa contra Gentiles, Rome, Leonine, 1934, Liber 
II, Capitulum LXXVI. 

2In Aristotelis Librum de Anima Commentarium, Turin, Marietti, 1925, 
Liber III, Lectio X, Sect. 728, 731. 

8 Ibid., Liber ITI, Lectio X, Sect. 734. 
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can produce results which do agree with ordinary sensible ex- 
perience. 

The manner in which the mind does so work can be illustrated 
by the familiar example of the simple screw‘ or any object which 
falls under scientific laws. By means of repeated sensations and 
experiences we come to discriminate a screw from what is not a 
screw, one screw from another and the action of a screw from that 
of a nail, but at no point in our apprehension will a screw be any- 
thing but an object for holding things together in a certain special 
way specifiable in a designated space and time. The knowledge 
that this screw we work with is identified with the wedge which 
we studied in mechanics was not imparted by the sensible object or 
the mere observation of it. Nor is the ‘‘wedge’’ in mechanics an ob- 
ject found in nature. Since theory requires a separation into dis- 
tinct parts of parts which are one in reality so that they may be 
considered as separate entities, how can observation be said to give 
this separation? The active intellect is the agent or active factor by 
which we separate (or put together) this or that trait from out 
the immediate context of experience and which enables us to con- 
nect the factors so separated with other factors so separated, per- 
haps from different contexts. It enables us to reinspect the object 
in the light of what is in effect a new object, but which does not 
exist in fact nor is given in experience, but is a result of this proc- 
ess. Analysis is the examination of the original object in the light 
of the object created by intellect. 

We found ‘‘wedgeness’’ present in the object screw (a with A) 
without recognizing the wedgeness; hence the characteristic 
‘‘wedgeness’’ is not merely visible. However, it is identifiable with 
the particular object and clearly this identity is not a relation of 
two objects—a screw and a wedge—for spatially and temporally 
the two coincide. In studying the screw and wedge, we can im- 
prove the screw itself. That is, with the object as known before us, 
we can do things with the help of the mind that we could not do 
with just the object before us. Such a knowledge of the object is 
called ‘‘insight.’’ 

Intelligence is not only at work in the recognition of a thing 
under a general aspect, as screw under wedge, but by it we recog- 
nize the interdependence of things which are together experientially 
such as flesh and blood, which would seem to be distinct with regard 
to their sensible qualities, but when defined or known the nature 
of the relationship emerges. So too a characteristic by which we 
recognize a particular object, let us say a dog by its bark, is seen 


4To choose an instance from the Gestaltists and itself an instance of 
Aristotelian predication. 
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for what it is, that by which such-and-such an object is discrimi- 
nated from such-and-such another object. Once the observed 
trait is so identified, it becomes a ‘‘thread of Ariadne’’ by 
means of which we can safely go further and further afield; as 
characteristic we can see what goes with it and what not, following 
the ordinary inductive procedures. For example, usually we notice 
particular things about particular objects—that the cows we have 
seen have secreted milk. At this point, the only names we can use 
are the names which designate the sensible objects which we have 
seen and nothing else. Quite separately we might notice that goats 
secrete milk. Then, from these particular situations the jump is 
made and we come to speak of ‘‘kinds’’ of animals which we have 
noticed secrete milk. Now, we sort out the ‘‘milk secretingness’’ 
of the cow from all the other characteristics we had noticed and 
work with it as if itself were a thing; we have created a subject. 
Milk-secretingness is treated as an entity, though in reality it is 
nothing apart from cow. By means of this ‘‘sorting,’’ comparison 
may be made with the original objects or with other traits of that 
object and this comparison itself may be isolated. In this way the 
different classes of traits come about. For all cases of cow have 
the trait ‘‘milk-secreting,’’ but the trait ‘‘spotted,’’ though origi- 
nally separated in quite the same way, occurs in a different way. It 
is not the same ‘‘kind’”’ of trait; > ‘‘spottedness’’ can be absent from 
or disassociated from a cow, whereas ‘‘milk-secreting’’ normally 
never is. Or, we might say ‘‘the cow is sanguinous.’’ Once we 
have sorted out ‘‘sanguinous’’ we can remark it of creatures other- 
wise as unlike cows as fishes. At this point we are able to think of 
the trait as trait rather than as what is designated by it or as some 
feature of the original situation. 

it is imperative that we distinguish between the thought of an 
object as that which is to be discriminated by means of relevant 
traits and as that which is a mere collection of traits associated by 
chance or by the awareness of a particular observer. No one can 
work with traits discriminated in this latter way and at the same 
time pretend to make a first-hand study as with a totally fresh 
experiential situation. Indeed, so regarded any collection what- 
ever becomes an experiential situation, and there are no criteria 
other than chance juxtaposition, custom, and convenience. Under 
the pretense of working to conclusions, conclusions are begun with, 
and traits chosen at random are assumed to form a whole. We find 
innumerable examples of this in argument today. Any association 
of traits is treated as a causal situation. The same thing is often 


5In the Middle Ages traits as so understood came to be designated as 
‘*predicables’’? or ‘‘logical intentions.’’ 
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noticed in statistical correlations, as when sun spots by virtue of 
the rate of occurrence alone are associated with theatre-going, like- 
wise in virtue of the rate of occurrence. To be other than quanti- 
tatively significant, such correlations must express not just a rela- 
tion of quantities, but rather a relation between things rationally 
discriminated and compared. This means a resolution into the 
relation of meaningful propositions. 

Scientific procedure, then, is not passive even when there is no 
experimentation. In fact, experimentation which is often thought 
of as the true form of science is merely one mode of the procedure 
we have described. It is always within the context of the known 
of insight, from screw to wedge, from wedge to screw. With what 
shall we associate screw, and from what dissociate it? And what 
are the divisions of ‘‘wedgeness’’ and what are the sensible forms 
of it, and what are their names or how shall they be named? 

In ordinary, everyday procedures even those of some of the 
sciences (for what pass for technical names are not so much the 
result of thought as the taking over of the commonplace expressions 
of other languages) we do not always make the mode of our dis- 
crimination clear. We do not always say, this is a generic trait and 
this is not, or that such-and-such is an association of specific traits ; 
we keep to words that seem to indicate only the concrete traits dis- 
covered by sensation, as when it is said ‘‘mammals are sanguinous.”’ 
But if there is to be a science this recognition of genericness, or the 
kind of traitness, must be present. For, as it is to be used sci- 
entifically, ‘‘sanguinous’’ not only must signify the red liquid we 
found in certain specimens, but it must also signify what we dis- 
cover this redness to be in the special context of the living; and it 
must signify, too, a recognition of this recognition. 

Generalization, analysis, all forms of scientific discourse involve 
more than a mere grasp or contact with the sensible object; they 
involve a seeing of it in a way which brings the object as it were 
into a new realm, makes a new object of it. But this new object 
has no existence outside of the original object, it is a way of seeing 
which we eall ‘‘science’’ and which can only come about through 
the actual agency of intellect. 

It is not until mind becomes aware of these distinctions, reflects 
upon itself, it might be said (since these same actions are its ma- 
terial), that logic begins. That is to say, science, which is the 
name for a sequence of propositions, a system of symbolic arrange- 
ment, looks to a field of reference which is not the brute world of 
fact, as some imagine, but rather the fact as known and singled out.® 


6 Analytica Posteriora, Book I, 1, 71a. 
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But to say that it is known and singled out is to acknowledge the 
participation of the factor which we call ‘‘intellect.’’ The fact 
or the things of sense have in no way been dispensed with. There 
has not been a movement to another realm, but rather a further 
discovery of the familiar. The procedure of this discovery is 
analysis. 

In terms of the process (of coming to know) just described, we 
ean identify the proposition as the unit of insight; it is the verbal 
expression of any stage in the procedure by which we advance 
toward generality or abstraction, it is the verbal expression of 
analysis. There are levels of abstraction and the proposition may 
express any one of these levels. All that predication (the proposi- 
tion) signifies is that the ordinary object as first perceived has 
been reflected upon; it is the predicate which expresses the re- 
flected form. Predicate is not thing, as if we should say ‘‘John is 
man,’’ or ‘‘John is toothed,’’ John being one thing and man or 
tooth another. 

In short, the proposition represents an act of insight. Insight 
is twofold and it may proceed from many instances to the dis- 
covery of the general, or by means of the general to an analysis of 
new particulars. The traditional name for these are, of course, 
induction and deduction. Both of these forms of insight have 
their mechanism of expression in the syllogism because the syllo- 
gism is nothing more than a certain complex of propositions, a com- 
plex in which two insights produce a third. 

From our derivation of the proposition, it should be clear that 
not every proposition can be joined with every other. Since the 
proposition is an expression of the recognition of commonality, or 
of some special non-commonality (negative proposition), two prop- 
positions which do not have this would have no commonality with 
each other. Those propositions which have a commonality because 
of the stages we have described may be joined in such fashion that 
they represent the completed procedure and our end is joined to 
our beginning (i.e., the syllogism) as when the most universal is 
joined to the most particular, as when a screw is called a machine. 

It is evident that the ways in which traits are separated from, 
or joined to, traits can be ordered. In short, if we consider traits 
as if they were things, this same procedure would follow and lead 
to a specific result which in this case is called ‘‘logie.’’ 

At our first level there is no logic, for there is no explicit com- 
parison or discrimination of either one thing with another, or 
between the various parts of a thing: and without explicit com- 
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parison or discrimination there can be neither scientific nor dia- 
lectical reasoning.” 

But science and dialectic are not names for separate worlds and 
_ ought not to be so regarded. The concept of logic as a study of 
the forms of thought is ambiguous. For what precisely are the 
forms of thought? Surely it is not suggested that reason imposes 
itself upon things as a waffle iron upon the batter. How are these 
forms of thought related to the empirical? Bridges can not be 
built between the truths of fact and the truths of reason, for the 
truths of reason are the truths of fact, fact as known and in asser- 
tion. But the work of the knower can be studied as though 
separate from what is known. 

Analysis then is the activity in which insights are systematized 
and ordered in the form of propositions. Analysis may be itself 
regarded as a subject of investigation and as so regarded it may 
itself be analyzed. This analysis of analysis is logic. 


LINCOLN REIs. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Our Human Truths. F. C. S. Scumuer. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1939. x-+ 371 pp. $2.50. 


It is my misfortune never to have known F. C. 8S. Schiller per- 
sonally. I saw him only once. It was at the Sixth International 
Congress of Philosophy held at Harvard University in 1926. He 
was pacing back and forth in the Yard absorbed in what he was 
telling a young companion. Possibly it was his prominent nose and 
deep-set eyes that attracted my attention first, or it may have been 
his defiant beard, but the thing which has remained most graphically 
in my memory is the vigor and self-confidence of his stride as he 
walked and talked seemingly oblivious of famous elms, historic 
buildings, groups of conversing philosophers. 

The memory of this occasion made it doubly interesting to read 
Mr. Schiller’s posthumous volume, Our Human Truths. For he 
strides in its pages as he did in life, talking, gesticulating, laughing 
at you, kicking intellectual rubbish, as it seemed to him, out of the 
way, brushing traditional difficulties aside, and going directly to 
the business in hand. Aside from the living, sparkling quality of 
its style, the book is a good medium through which to get to the 
heart of the author’s philosophy. Twenty-seven articles and lec- 
tures, covering the years from 1933 to 1938, must express his 


7In Aristotelis Librum De Anima Commentarium, Marietti edition (1925), 
Liber III, Lectio VIII, Section 718. 
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matured thought on a wide enough variety of subjects to convey 
the essentials of the philosophy peculiar to him. Moreover, he was 
himself of the opinion that thoughts coming from the later years of 
a thinker’s career are the best you have from him, and he was 
strongly desirous that these particular writings, prepared for spe- 
cial occasions and periodicals, should appear in book form. Hence 
we may be reasonably confident that so far as the author’s philo- 
sophie uniqueness is concerned this book will give it to us although 
we shall of course fail to get it in the wealth of its total expression. 

Mr. Schiller’s thought, like that of other eminent philosophers, 
ramified in various directions from a basic concept or two. In this 
ease the deepest and most significant is the conviction of the in- 
eradicable, all-pervasive presence and influence of human per- 
sonality in every act and idea, every insight and outlook. His 
position begins and ends, one might say, with the dictum of Protag- 
oras, anthropos metron or homo mensura. One might say this 
provided one did not stop there, but went on to add that he prob- 
ably finds more in the dictum than its originator thought of putting 
into it. At any rate, he introduces over and over the Protagorean 
claim that ‘‘man is the measure of all things, of those that are that 
they are, of those that are not, that they are not.’’ This he calls 
“‘the great slogan of relativity, which assures to man the central 
position in the universe that exists for him and concerns him, and 
continues to be an unfailing source of scientific insight. As wit- 
ness Einstein’s physics and Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeter- 
minacy.’’ He declares it to be ‘‘also the only principle surviving 
from early philosophy which is anterior to Plato’s discovery of the 
‘Idea’ and comparable with it in importance’’ (p. 21). The great 
saying of Protagoras ‘‘plainly anticipates Hinstein,’’ ‘‘enunciates 
a more thorough-going relativity than any physics has as yet found 
use for,’’ and ‘‘no completer statement of relativity is conceivable’”’ 
(p. 181). It follows that ‘‘Protagoras should be regarded as the 
first recorded ancestor, not merely of the strictly humanist theory 
of knowledge, but also of the humanistic attitude towards life in 
general’’ (p. 18). He was, besides this, ‘‘the most famous teacher 
in Hellas and the great philosopher of democracy,’’ ‘‘the most dis- 
tinguished exponent of the new higher education, which was creating 
a furore among the young men of the wealthy classes throughout 
the Greek world,’’ and ‘‘the pestilent upholder of democracy’’ for 
whose blood the conservative oligarchs, ‘‘the Four Hundred,’’ were 
thirsting (p. 22). 

Punctilious students of Greek philosophy may justly object that 
these statements take liberties with the scant documentary evidence 
which has survived; that he who makes them is not sufficiently 
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careful to decide where fact ends and surmise begins. Protagoras 
is eredited with meaning, and the Athenians with understanding, 
what would only be possible to mean or understand in recent times, 
and then would never occur to one lacking the imaginative ability, 
perhaps the particular psychological make-up, of an F. C. 8S. 
Schiller. 

How much ground there is for such criticisms, for there is some, 
or how germane they are, must remain in doubt since all copies but 
one of Protagoras’s famous book were burned by his enemies, we 
are told, and the one copy which he carried off went down with him 
in shipwreck. But take as a typical example the remark that ‘‘the 
Athenians were quite clever enough to interpret’’ the Protagorean 
maxim ‘‘as a proclamation of the equal rights of man in the intel- 
lectual sphere.’’ This is surely a rather free interpretation of the 
data. The Athenians may not have been clever enough to see any 
such implication in the maxim, or possibly they may have been too 
clever. Who knows what they understood it to signify, indeed 
what Protagoras himself had in mind? Even Plato, Mr. Schiller 
takes pains to make clear, was for a long time ignorant of its true 
import. He gives no indication that he ever ‘‘perused the in- 
criminating passage in situ,’’ and it was not until the Protagorean 
movement had become history that he seems to have looked upon 
the ‘‘man the measure”’ principle as formidable enough to be taken 
seriously (pp. 26 ff). 

The point is not that Mr. Schiller’s technique neglects the con- 
ventional niceties of professional scholarship. It is this very neglect 
which accounts, at least in part, for the vital, dramatic, often ex- 
citing character of his thinking. Moreover, technique is not schol- 
arship. One man will step cautiously from footnote to footnote 
into error, while another, having a nose for truth, can follow its 
scent on the run. The chances are more than good that the infer- 
ences drawn by Mr. Schiller would be substantiated by the facts 
could we get to them, in this case as in others. He was not in the 
habit of basing inferences on casual or short-time acquaintance. 
He had brooded over the problem often and for years, and he was 
quite evidently at home in the philosophic tradition from one end 
to the other. 

The trouble is, however, that a philosophic bias has a self- 
perpetuating tendency which, unless scrupulously watched, will 
render its champion peculiarly susceptible to judging everything 
from a restricted angle of vision. It gets into his blood stream, so 
to speak, and produces an incurable myopia. Every problem, every 
solution, all the intellectual and verbal machinery employed must 
be brought into focus with this bias or its shape will appear con- 
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fused or will not be seen at all. A zareful reader of Our Human 
Truths, even though in agreement with the outlook and method it 
so ably exemplifies, will sometimes wonder whether this is not what 
is happening before his eyes. I shall for the moment make no at- 
tempt to dissipate the uncertainty. If Mr. Schiller was too gen- 
erous in handing over to Protagoras views which were his own, as 
Plato was in ascribing his views to Socrates, this at least puts be- 
fore us a mature position. We are not limited to the examination 
of an embryonic beginning. And granting, provisionally, the 
charge which has been made that his technique strips philosophic 
problems to an over-simple form, we gain the compensating ad- 
vantage of more readily perceiving the exact nature of his solutions. 

What then is the anthropos metron theory as developed by this 
modern philosopher? The fullest statement may be found on 
pages 29 and 30. ‘‘Surely it is almost too plain for words,’’ we 
there read, ‘‘that when I say ‘Man is the measure of all things,’ 
I am not denying that man can know all things, but affirming it 
emphatically. ‘All things,’ of course, are not to be taken abso- 
lutely, any more than is anything else. For who knows that the real 
can be formed into a whole except by man’s imagination? ‘All 
things,’ also, are all things which concern us. What the dictum 
proclaims is the adequacy of human knowledge to its problems,”’ 
and that man renders his problems commensurate with his intelli- 
gence by measuring. ‘‘But ‘measure’ or ‘number’ (which is a 
closely allied notion) is, not the metaphysical essence of all things, 
as the Pythagoreans went to the extreme of asserting, but only a 
human device, a specifically human procedure’’ (p. 29). 

That this conception of the relativity of measuring should be 
interpreted to be an avowal of complete scepticism appears to Mr. 
Schiller, and I think rightly, as nothing short of weird. By what 
logic does the word ‘‘man’’ obliterate the word ‘‘measure’’? The 
dictum in no sense implies a denial of knowledge. ‘‘It leads,’’ as 
he says, ‘‘to pluralism and toleration, not to nihilism or absolutism. 
For theoretically it may be admitted that a plurality of ‘truths’ 
may co-exist about the same matters in different minds... . It 
does not involve a repudiation of objective certainty and social 
agreement. It requires only a certain amount of further inquiry 
and a certain amount of savoir faire and of social adjustment.’’ 
Who will deny that all we know is relative to the conditions of the 
experiments that yield our knowledge? Who can question Mr. 
. Schiller’s contention that we all need spectacles to aid us in the 
perception of truth, and that the quality of the truth which each 
one gets depends upon how well the spectacles are fitted to his 
vision? ‘‘We should not, therefore, listen to the Platonist’’—or 
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to any absolutist—‘‘who would endeavour to persuade us that there 
must be one absolute and objectively valid pair of spectacles, which 
is the ideal pair best for everyone, and with which alone eternal 
truth can be perceived.’’ Let us recollect that even Plato wore 
spectacles, and that if he or any absolutist ignores or repudiates 
this fact it only makes him careless as to the kind he wears. ‘‘It is 
the absolutist, not the relativist, who invalidates and discards the 
humdrum and familiar methods of detecting truth and error.’’ 
And ‘‘he has no means of proving that his ‘truths’ are not relative 
to him and to his character, beliefs, and prejudices or that what 
he calls ‘truth absolute’ can be attained by any human mind’’ (pp. 
30-31). In other words, let us turn the tables on the absolutist 
and show that it is he, rather than the relativist, ‘‘who is staggering 
on the brink of scepticism.”’ 

The strongest argument for this position, relevant to every 
interest and area of life, is that man, being inescapably a creature 
of action, can not shake off the relationship whatever he may talk 
about, think of, aim at, or aspire to. He can not split his nature 
into two parts and with one part transcend the conditions of ac- 
tivity while with the other he remains in bondage thereto. The 
emergence, in the course of biological evolution, of a human being 
able to talk, think, moralize, worship, was an extraordinary event 
in biological history, but it did not break the behavior chain which 
links man to his infrahuman predecessors. Says Mr. Schiller: ‘‘It 
follows from the adaptation of man to the conditions of terrestrial 
life that he must be built for action. Or, rather, for reactions on 
the stimulations he receives from outside and from active inter- 
ference with them when he does not like them’’ (p. 190). This 
observation seems to me of great practical as well as theoretical 
importance; for if it is true, knowing, and every other capability 
peculiar to mankind, ‘‘must be conceived, not as an independent 
function, standing in no vital relation to life or hovering serenely 
in a supersensuous ether, but as a prelude to action and as an 
instrument for guiding and improving it’’ (p. 191). All intellec- 
tual and moral distinctions become functions of human behavior as 
awhole. They can be understood only if their functional character 
in relation to the whole is made explicit. And the attempt thus to 
uphold the integrity of human nature will lead at last to some such 
conviction as we find set forth, with characteristic directness, in 
this paragraph: 

‘*Consequently it will be possible to dismiss at once as mythical 
the conceptions of pure thought, pure reason, and pure intellect. 
These are fictitious entities, because it stands to reason that our 
intellect, like the rest of our equipment, must be constructed for 
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action, must be a means for effecting salutary responses to stimula- 
tion and beneficial adaptations to the environment. In other words, 
it must be a practical intelligence, watchful, adaptable, ready in 
every emergency to intervene to direct or to shape the course of 
events, finding itself rather in the intelligent things it can do than 
in the abstract things it can think. This, moreover, would seem to 
be the sort of intelligence we have, and a ‘pure’ intellect is im- 
possible nonsense’’ (p. 191). 

With regard to so fundamental a question not all of us who 
think about it can be expected to agree. We may not look upon the 
same facts as relevant or we may give different interpretations to 
the commonly admitted facts. Some will insist that truth, reality, 
moral distinctions have meaning only if they refer to something 
ultimate or absolute, others will be just as insistent that every one 
of these terms must be taken in a conditional or relative sense or 
have no meaning at all. For myself, I see no way of avoiding the 
latter position, Mr. Schiller’s position, should I want to avoid it, 
which I do not. According to the most reliable knowledge now 
available, human beings have acquired the means of furthering their 
lives as all other beings have; they developed them in interaction 
with their environment, ideas and ideals no less so than plows and 
firearms. Absolutism may have been a reasonable theory in a pre- 
scientific epoch, but our epoch happens to be post-scientific. 

Sooner or later in any attempt to understand a philosophical 
relativist, and sooner rather than later in the present case, the ques- 
tion must be faced whether the advocated position is a form of 
subjectivism or, if not, what kind of objectivity is provided for. 
There can be little doubt, for example, that the notion of prag- 
matism which prevails in both the professional and the lay mind is 
that of a happy-go-lucky theory to the effect that nothing is either 
good, true, beautiful, or real but liking it or putting it over makes 
it so. The notion is preposterous, and some outstanding prag- 
matists have done what they could to refute it, at least with regard 
to their own variety of pragmatism. Yet the notion persists, and, 
so far as Mr. Schiller is concerned, the suspicion lingers even in 
pragmatic circles that he gloried in the taint of a kind of sub- 
jectivism against which his less ‘‘romantic’’ confreres sought to 
protect themselves. Does the present book throw light on this 
issue ? 

Yes, it does; but the illumination is indirect and not so bright 
as one could wish. Dark recesses add to the uncertainty of what 
one sees. It would be a simple matter to pick up phrases here and 
there which could be used to prove that in Mr. Schiller’s view 
reality, truth, and all the rest of it, are each man’s own private 
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affair; that each man has his own world to deal with, and that 
words which suggest a non-individual order of things are collective 
terms referring to larger or smaller aggregates of individual ex- 
perience-centers. Such ‘‘proof,’’ however, would have to ignore 
statements which can hardly be taken in a subjective sense, to say 
nothing of emphatic repudiations of subjectivism. I therefore pro- 
pose to concentrate upon evidence for a more ‘‘realistic’’ interpre- 
tation as expressing the intention, if not always the letter, of the 
author’s meaning. As a bit of this kind of evidence we may take 
a paragraph from the chapter called ‘‘The Relativity of Meta- 
physics’’: 


Let us not, then, be intimidated by foolish outcries against ‘‘scepticism’’ 
and ‘‘subjectivism.’’ A plethora of truths is not the same as none at all. 
And to start with subjective truths does not condemn us to end with them. 
It only means that we should trace out the interesting process of mutual ex- 
changes and adjustments by which the mind gets to know its world, and by 
which the common truths that get social recognition are segregated from the 
personal truths of immediate experience that remain individual and incom- 
municable. We can thus observe the growth of the objective out of the 


subjective, until we reach the common world of common sense and understand 
its working. [P. 184.] 


Now while such declarations as the foregoing may leave well- 
known epistemological difficulties unresolved, they make it clear 
that humanistic pragmatism not only allows for, but is intended to 
incorporate, objectivity of some sort as an essential element. Al- 
though certain truths, as we have just read, are ‘‘personal truths 
of immediate experience that remain individual and incommu- 
nicable’’; although men ‘‘do not all perceive alike or measure alike 
or value alike or hold the same things true or real’’; although, 
indeed, ‘‘all sense perceptions and logical necessities are just as 
relative to man as are the values, which are usually admitted to 
depend on human valuations’’; there are nevertheless ‘‘common 
truths which get social recognition,’’ and we can ‘‘observe the 
growth of the objective out of the subjective, until we reach the 
common world of common sense and understand its working.”’ 
We are strictly limited to ‘‘truth-for-us’’ and ‘‘reality-for-us,’’ 
yet these are ‘‘revealed progressively in the cosmic process’’ (pp. 
30, 96, 184). In a word, it is not objectivity as such which is re- 
fused recognition ; it is solely the kind of objectivity which is taken 
‘fas a self-evident given fact, and not as a difficult social achieve- 
ment’’ (p. 60). 

This much then is beyond question regarding Mr. Schiller’s 
position, and it must be kept in mind if one cares to understand 
him or, for that matter, understand pragmatism. To reject ob- 
jectivity as a datum, to emphasize it as an achievement, is not to 
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ignore but to honor and extol it. And since most people are more 
impressed by the sonorousness of ideals than they are by the need 
of concrete means for putting ideals to work, any thinker who 
labors to change the emphasis to the latter problem does mankind 
a good service. I can not but regard the social-achievement con- 
cept of objectivity as of extreme importance in every field of 
normative endeavor, and especially so just now. Something more, 
however, is needed than Mr. Schiller seems to have considered neces- 
sary, something without which this potentially valuable concept 
tends to be both blind and empty. Perhaps in common with others 
who have felt called upon to promote the relativist position, he 
used up so much energy in vanquishing absolutes and in defending 
relativity that he had little of it left for the indispensable task of 
indicating by what specific means the desired objectivity is to be 
gained. For suppose a man to be convinced that it is a ‘‘basic 
subjectivity which underlies all our objectivities,’’ and suppose he 
wants to surmount this basic subjectivity, will it help him to learn 
of ‘‘the interesting process’’ of ‘‘mutual exchanges and adjust- 
ments’’ if he learns nothing more than that? And in these days 
when innumerable people find all ‘‘objectivities’’ incredible, be- 
cause events have taught them to believe that ‘‘basice subjectivity”’ 
is all there is, can they avoid scepticism on the one side or absolut- 
ism on the other unless relativism can offer them something more 
specific and concrete than a process of mutual exchanges and 
adjustments ? 

Sometimes, to be sure, Mr. Schiller stated his meaning less 
abstractly. In a number of instances he set down concrete speci- 
fications which at least suggest what has to be done. We are to 
take as basic ‘‘the practical agreements and conveniences of per- 
sons,’’ and are to embody man’s ‘‘experience of the way to live’’ 
(pp. 108, 185). Putting the idea still more precisely, we are to 
recognize that every truth-claim ‘‘needs to be verified’’ and that 
any truth ‘‘must always remain relative to the amount of verifica- 
tion it has received.’’ It therefore ‘‘becomes vitally important to 
know how much verification it has received and may require’’ (p. 
52). This dependence of justifiable belief upon reliable tests or 
standards is touched upon in a sprightly chapter called, ‘‘Truth- 
Seekers and Sooth-sayers.’’ Had the writer of the chapter eluci- 
dated this aspect of doctrine, had he undertaken to make clear how 
and for what purpose such tests arise out of social interaction, and 
that by their means we secure an objectivity which, though relative, 
is substantial—had he done this, I do not see what more could be 
asked, for this is all the objectivity we need, or, at any rate, all we 
can get. But the task seems not to have appealed to him. His 
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interest was in personal uniqueness, not in the pooling of abilities. 
‘‘Real meaning,’’ he insisted, ‘‘is personal; it is the meaning of the 
man who means, and who wishes others to take his meaning”’ (p. 
291). It was for this truth peculiar to the individual, rather than 
for socially achieved truth, that he felt called to battle. He was 
most typically himself when he forgot the necessity of objective 
tests and made statements which leave the problem veiled in am- 
biguity. For example: ‘‘The truth . .. is always relative to its 
asserter and to his listeners, to the purposes of both, to their prob- 
lems and to their state of mind’’ (p. 53). ‘‘What is true must 
work, and anything that promises to work is at any rate worth 
testing to see whether it does not work so well that it may properly 
be hailed as true’’ (p. 20). Such ambiguity on the part of rela- 
tivists is responsible for much of that misunderstanding of prag- 
matic philosophy which prepares the ground for the errors of ab- 
solutism to thrive in. 

Over-emphasis on the personal element in experience at the 
expense of the environmental was, I fear, neither an erratic nor a 
peripheral expression of Mr. Schiller’s philosophy. It was his 
besetting idiosynerasy. It was the heart and soul of his method. 
Operative everywhere and all the time, its deficiency is most evident 
when applied to the social problems discussed in the present volume 
under the heading, ‘‘Political Philosophy.’? The problem upper- 
most in this section is the future of democracy, and the answer 
given comes to this: Democracy is doomed unless we manage to breed 
a better human animal. A quotation from the chapter, ‘‘Can 
Democracy Survive?’’ sounds the dominant note: ‘‘For it is a 
tragic fact that in all existing civilized societies the recruiting 
mechanism has gone astray. They no longer recruit themselves 
from the better, brainier, more efficient and successful strata of 
their population, which do not reproduce their numbers, but from 
the inferior, the feebleminded, and the incapable. These are kept 
alive by social support and enabled to multiply by social protection 
—at the expense of the classes able to pay taxes which are becoming 
more and more excessive, because of the prodigious waste of public 
money on all sorts of social follies’’ (p. 244). 

This is, of course, a familiar sentiment, which proves nothing as 
to its value one way or the other. In the case of Mr. Schiller it 
issued from a deep concern for what he regarded as civilized life. 
He was not certain that democracy, now ‘‘reduced to a show and a 
sham,’’ was worth saving; he could see no present promise of relief 
from dictatorship ; he was indeed half, or more than half, persuaded 
that salvation lay with some kind of dictator; and at all events he 
could think of but one possible escape from the doom of civilization, 
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the speedy inauguration of ‘‘an intelligent policy of eugenical re- 
form.’’ That is why he could say a good word for the German 
dictatorship which, as distinguished from the Russian or the Ameri- 
ean, officially put eugenics into practice, ‘‘alike in its negative or 
sanitary form, which aims at purifying the stock, and its positive 
and more ambitious form, which aims at creating a real aristocracy 
and a better type of-man’’ (p. 265). At first, stern discipline 
would doubtless be needed to enforce the program. Eugenics 
might ‘‘have to be elevated into a sort of biological religion and 
equipped with appropriate ritual and myths’’ (p. 266). It could 
be done. But we would have to choose quickly and rightly between 
‘‘the Ant-man’’ and ‘‘the Super-man,’’ or ‘‘the avenging Furies 
of our past misdeeds may turn us back into the beasts we were’’ 
(p. 268). 

One thing is obvious about this concept of the social situation 
and the technique of social progress. Human nature is taken in 
abstraction from the conditioning environment. The moulding, 
constitutive force exerted upon human beings by the circumstances 
under which they develop from childhood to maturity, is minimized 
to the point of being ignored. According to this theory you start 
with good original biological material and get civilization, or you 
let the biological material deteriorate and get ‘‘a show and a sham.”’ 
The social and political scene is the unfoldment of given human 
stuff; what the environment does is to permit or hinder its un- 
folding. It is curious that a thinker who placed the greatest em- 
phasis upon the shaping influence of human purposes in every 
man’s outlook, should have failed to recognize the shaping influence 
of the economic, political, social environment; should have disre- 
garded the fact that this environmental material is just as vitally 
present as the biological material in the purposes that dominate 
human lives. Curious also that a thinker who was extraordinarily 
keen in making intellectual distinctions in philosophy, should have 
remained oblivious to glaring differences between the purposes of 
the men he lumped together and belittled in rough and ready gen- 
eralizations. Perhaps this is natural when those of us who appraise 
social affairs do so from a privileged station of detachment. We 
are not obliged to make the suggested program work practically, 
or to use available, imperfect means. We need only look to the 
perfection of our conceptual blueprint, and see to it that we have 
provided theoretically for what we happen to value. In other 
words, Mr. Schiller’s social philosophy seems to me academic in 
the bad sense of that term. I say this with regret, and am mindful 
of his declaration that when philosophy is emancipated and re- 
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formed in line with his specifications, it ‘‘recovers contact with the 
problems of human life.’’ 

There are other planks in the Schiller-Protagoras platform 
which invite discussion—the plank on immortality, which ‘‘is one 
of the biggest, if not the biggest, question in philosophy,’’ so that 
‘¢it is cowardice or worse in philosophers not to face it’’; the plank 
that claims the traditional supremacy for the philosopher as the 
lover of wholeness who gathers the wandering sciences into the em- 
brace of metaphysical unity ; the plank that reduces all ‘‘necessity”’ 
to a postulate of human ‘‘needs’’; and other planks equally provoca- 
tive—but the invitation must be declined. And, after all, students 
of philosophy should be discouraged from substituting a critique of 
Our Human Truths for the book itself. It is a stimulating docu- 
ment, beautifully printed and bound, and supplied with one of the 
best indexes imaginable, prepared by Louise S. Schiller. Those 
who read it will be irritated by passages in it, but they can not miss 
its ringing endorsement of the philosophic quest, defined (if one is 
willing to select and reject a little) as the endeavor ‘‘to make sense 
of human experience,’’ to learn ‘‘how to fit together into a sig- 
nificant picture the bits of a great world jig-saw puzzle’’ (pp. 
71-72) ; as a compelling interest in ‘‘the problems of human life 
and experience and of the real world with which we believe our- 
selves to be in contact’’ (p. 77). And they can hardly conclude 
that a man is attacking philosophy who writes: 


The actual situation appears to warrant some anxiety. Neither socially 
nor academically can philosophy claim exemption from the struggle for ex- 
istence; nor can it survive, if it will not take the necessary means to that end. 
The philosophers, therefore, have it in their power to extinguish both them- 
selves and their subject. ... But I see no reason to think that by so doing 
they will either be benefitting themselves, hurting their foes, or performing a 
signal service to humanity. [P. 103.] 


It took an uncommon inheritance of chromosomes, conjoined 
with an uncommon inheritance of physical and spiritual environ- 
ments, to produce the philosophic genius of F. C. 8. Schiller. His 
kinship with philosophic predecessors and contemporaries was, with 
very rare exceptions, of the touch-and-go kind. He was unawed 
by world catastrophe or the mystery of the universe. He had to 
make his way through life without the salutary experience of 
being surprised. Heralded advances in knowledge seemed to him 
deducible from his own philosophy, had men had sense enough. 
His humor was not twice blessed like mercy, blessing him that gives 
and him that takes. It was a haughty humor, with more bite in it 
than fun. But he was a lusty, independent spirit, alive to his 
finger tips in the cause of human intelligence. Few men willingly 
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go out on a limb. He made it his practice. Great names, great 
reputations, pontifical pretensions, the rewards of conforming 
pedantry, no ‘‘drill sergeant of the soul’’ could turn him aside 
from what he saw or prevent him from saying what he had to say. 
And what a flair he had for writing. We shall not see his like 
again for many a year. Some one, however, will always be finding 
the way to his writings and will be liberated, will hold his chin up 
and look reality in the eye, feeling, deep down in him somewhere, 
that reality is made to be remade by those who have the faith, the 
insight, and the courage to meet the test. 
M. C. Orro. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





BOOK NOTES 


Law as Logic and Experience. Max Ravin. The Storrs Lectures 
on Jurisprudence, Yale School of Law, January, 1940. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. ix+ 171 pp. $2.00. 


The contemporary emphasis in legal studies upon an empirically- 
minded jurisprudence has come to be known in America as legal 
realism or neo-realism. Though of considerable importance in the 
philosophy of law, the writings of the legal realists have not been 
readily available without recourse to the various law journals. 
This volume makes a good beginning toward remedying this condi- 
tion by providing a discussion of what law looks like when viewed 
from a realistic point of view. 

As a realist Radin naturally centers his attention upon experi- 
ence and especially upon the connections and disconnections of law 
and non-legal experience. He is insistent upon the greater im- 
portance of reasons of practice as compared with reasons of law in 
the actual decisions and development of laws. Law throughout is 
to be better understood, he contends, if we remain aware of the ex- 
tent to which law touches only the fringes of social living and if we 
realize that the power of legal doctrine to control practice is a bor- 
rowed and reflected power. Law, like a Tantalus, reaches out con- 
stantly and, for the most part, vainly to capture the living experi- 
ence of practice. Its reliance upon logic, system, and authority is 
a compromise, not an achievement. 

Radin manages to talk both sensibly and with enlightenment. 
His corrective emphasis upon the ‘‘may’’ as opposed to the ‘‘must”’ 
aspects of judgment, his treatment of the place of arbitration and 
of compromise in decisions, and his careful analysis of the twofold 
problem of safeguarding liberty and of keeping order in criminal 
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law are particularly suggestive. The last chapter in the book 
which is concerned with the problem of justice offers the most con- 
troversial discussion of all. To conceive of justice as a sense, to 
see in the concept of justice primarily the Kantian emphasis upon 
the intrinsic value of the individual, to treat justice not as the end of 
law but as entering it, at best, tangentially—these are positions with 
which many will disagree, and for which greater clarification and 
elucidation might well be requested. 


EpwINn GARLAN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Principios de ideologia. Elemental, abstractiva y oratoria. J. M. 
FERNANDEZ DE Aqiero. Primer curso de filosofia dictado en 
la Universidad de Buenos Aires (1822-1827). Edicién y Pré- 
logo de Jorge R. Zamudio Silva. Buenos Aires: Universidad 
de Buenos Aires. 1940. Prélogo y Primera Parte: Ideologia 
elemental o légica; Segunda Parte: Ideologia abstractiva o 
metafisica; Tercera Parte: Ideologia oratoria o retorica y apen- 
dice de documentos sobre la vida y actucién de Fernandez de 
Agiiero. 246, 210, and 226 pp. $12. 

The general value of the above publication lies not in its content, 
which is not original, but in the fact that it reveals in a concrete 
way that the Argentine mind of the present generation has be- 
come conscious of its philosophic traditions. The careful editorial 
work of Senor Silva is important as a ‘‘contribution to the history 
of Argentine culture.’’ His study of Fernandez de Agiiero, the 
first professor of philosophy at the University of Buenos Aires in 
the first part of the last century, really constitutes an early chapter 
in the making of the Argentine mind. The appearance of this 
publication at the present time lends support to the claim made by 
thinkers in South America that a ‘‘spiritual renaissance”’ is taking 
place there, especially in Argentina. 

The material edited by Senor Silva is the first course of lec- 
tures in philosophy given by Professor Agiiero at the University 
of Buenos Aires from 1822-1827. The intellectual career of the 
ex-priest Agiiero may be described as a conversion from the Catho- 
lic position of scholasticism to the anti-clerical position of ‘‘deolo- 
gismo,’’ the philosophy of the Enlightenment period in Europe. 
The two main sources of his thought are Destutt de Tracy, the 
author of Elémens d’Idéologie, and Pierre Cabanis. His intel- 
lectual grasp of theoretical problems is quite mediocre. However, 
the significance of Agiiero as a thinker is to be found in his rdle 
as the theorist of the political machinery under the ‘‘ideologist”’ 
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ministry of Bernardino Rivadavia. This part played by the school 
of ‘‘ideology’’ is inseparable from the intellectual content of the 
political Revolution of May in Argentine history. 

P. R. 


Preface to an Educational Philosophy. I.B.Brrxson. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1940. xvi-+ 250 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Berkson formulates the fundamental thesis of his book in 
the following words: ‘‘It is not enough to leave educational policy 
to intelligence-in-the-flux-of-experience; the educator must have in 
his mind a definite pattern of values and a conception of social 
organization. <A definite social philosophy based on American his- 
tory and experience, and a correlative philosophy of education, 
sufficiently definite, must be stated and avowed.’’ No one will 
disagree with Mr. Berkson that the principles of an educational 
philosophy should be definite—unless there indeed be such who 
believe, on principle, in vacuous generalities. But how definite is 
“‘sufficiently definite’? Mr. Berkson believes (as his phrase 
‘“intelligence-in-the-flux-of-experience’’ indicates) that the Progres- 
Sives are not definite enough, that they have, by over-emphasis on 
the hypothetical and experimental, left theory and practice without 
sufficient anchorage. On the other hand, he also believes that the 
old school—against which the Progressive was a protest—was too 
definite and hence too static. This is also characteristic of the 
recently revived ‘‘old schools,’’ whatever their rubrics, Essential- 
ists or whatnot. In his search for a middle ground between the two 
extremes, Mr. Berkson discusses a great many problems, often with 
illumination and constantly with good temper. His central prob- 
lem, however, he neither clearly faces nor successfully solves. This 
is made unmistakably obvious in his concluding chapter where he 
sets forth ‘‘Ten New Controlling Ideas for American Education.’’ 
These ten should be ‘‘sufficiently definite’’ if the purpose of the 
book is to be fulfilled. It is impossible to speak of the ten as con- 
stituting one set because they are of widely varying values. How- 
ever, it may be said of most, if not all of them, that they do not 
formulate definite principles but rather describe areas in social 
and educational life where current, crucial problems are to be 
found. Mr. Berkson, to be sure, does not end up with ‘‘intelli- 
gence-in-the-flux-of-experience,’’ but he does end up with the flux 
of experience in which intelligence has to operate. A clearer facing 
of the nature of principles would not, perhaps, have caused any 
serious change in the body of Mr. Berkson’s discussion, but it would 
have changed his claims. And, as a consequence, it is highly 
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probable that the yawning discrepancy between claim and perform- 
ance, which this reviewer finds, would not have been the end-result. 
JOSEPH RATNER. 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CiTy or NEW YorK. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Burckhardt, Carl J.: Richelieu. His Rise to Power. Trans- 
lated and Abridged by Edwin and Willa Muir. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1940. 413 pp. $3.75. 

Elliot, Harrison 8.: Can Religious Education Be Christian? 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. x-+ 338 pp. $2.50. 

THe PHriLosopHicaAL Review. Vol. XLIX, 6. Edwards and 
Newton: James H. Tufts. The Personal Idealism of George Holmes 
Howison: C. M. Bakewell. Discussion—Some Critical Comments 
on a Nominalistic Analysis of Resemblance: C. J. Ducasse. On 
Resemblance: in Reply to Professor Ducasse: R. W. Church. 
Physics, Probability, and Multi-valued Logic: O. L. Reiser. The 
Meaning of the Humanities: Z. K. Rand. 

Etuics. Volume LI, Number 1. The Civil Liberties in the 
American Community: Donald Meiklejohn. The Nature and Func- 
tion of Theory in Ethics: C. J. Ducasse. Why be Rational? H. J. 
Phillips. Nature and Morality: G. S. Whitby. Plato and Aris- 
totle as Historians: A Study of Method in the History of Ideas: 
Richard McKeon. Discussion—Established Expectations and 
American Economie Policies: H. M. Ouiver, JR. 

Tue Mopern ScHootman. Vol. XVIII, No. 1. Act and Po- 
tency: W. A. Van Roo. The Supposit in the Inorganic World: 
J. A. McWilliams. Dr. Adler’s Problem of Species: B. J. Muller- 
Thym. Anatomy of Analogy: FE. T. Foote. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Morris R. Cohen will be the next Carus Lecturer and 
the lectures will be delivered at a forthcoming meeting of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association. His theme will be ‘‘The Meaning of 
Human History.”’ 





The Eighth Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sci- 
ences will be held at the New School for Social Research, New York 
City, on Sunday, December 1, 1940, under the chairmanship of 
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Professor John H. Randall, Jr. There will be sessions in the morn- 
ing at ten o’clock and in the afternoon at two o’clock and the sub- 
ject of the symposium will be ‘‘Science and Social Values.’’ The 


speakers are Paul Tillich, Herbert Feigel, and Herbert W. Schnei- 
der. 





Princeton University will have two Visiting Professors of Phi- 
losophy for the second term of the current academic:year. Pro- 
fessor G. E. Moore will give a graduate course in perception and 
physical objects with special reference to certain difficulties sug- 
gested by Berkeley. Professor Jacques Maritain will give a gradu- 
ate course in which he will evaluate the contributions of medieval 
philosophy in terms of tendencies in modern philosophy. 





The 1941 meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association will be held April 24, 25, and 26 at Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Indiana. Members are invited to send 
in papers for possible inclusion in the program. Papers should not 
exceed twenty-five hundred words in length and should be accom- 
panied by abstracts of about one hundred and fifty words. The 
proposed program will indicate the types of papers which the 
Executive Committee is suggesting for the 1941 meeting. Papers 
should be in the hands of the secretary, Professor D. Luther Evans, 
107 University Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, not 
later than February 15, 1941. 

There will be reading and discussion of three papers on each of 
the following subjects: ‘‘Logic and Theory of Knowledge,”’’ ‘‘Es- 
theties,’’ and ‘‘History of Philosophy.’’ In addition there will be 
three invited speakers for a symposium in a general session on 
metaphysics and the philosophy of science on the topic ‘‘ Causality 
and Cosmic Order’’ and three invited speakers for a symposium in 
a general session on ethics and social philosophy on the topic ‘‘The 
Role of Philosophy in Times of Political and Social Crisis.’’ Also 
there will be a Round Table Discussion of reports by Professor 
Charles M. Perry and two other members of his Committee on the 
Place of Philosophy in Colleges and Universities. Time is reserved 
for a group interested in the discussion of problems in the phi- 
losophy of religion. 








